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calamity, the nation would have one resource the less,
if the Assembly was discredited by failure in so im-
portant a matter. He spoke three times in the debate,
and the third time he ascended the tribune it was to
achieve one of the greatest of his oratorical triumphs.

The carefully constructed periods, . the elaborate
rhetoric, the studied effects of an artist in words, like
Burke, may be as effective when read in the closet as
they were when heard by the audience to which they
were first addressed, but no written report can convey
to us any adequate idea of such a speech as this of
Mirabeau's, conceived and spoken by a great orator in
the heat of debate. The Journal de Paris, in describing
the overpowering effect produced on the audience,
aptly quotes Aeschines' compliment to his great rival:
"What would you have felt had you seen and heard
the beast! " " When," says Dumont, " proceeding to
remark upon the dangerous state of public credit and
the failure of the revenue, he represented a national
bankruptcy as the probable consequence of the rejection
of this plan, the force with which he presented so
commonplace an idea was miraculous; he elevated it to
sublimity. They who heard this speech will never
forget it; it excited every gradation of terror, and a
devouring gulf, with the groans of the victims it swal-
lowed, seemed pictured to the senses of the audience."

The triumph was complete : not an attempt was
made to reply, and the project was adopted without a
dissentient voice. From that day the superiority of
Mirabeau was acknowledged. He had no rival. There
were indeed other orators, but he alone was eloquent.
"Mole", the celebrated actor, was present. The form